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For “ The Friend.” 
DISCOVERIES OF THE PORTUGUESE LN THE EAST 
INDIES. 

The discovery of the new world and of the| 
route to India occurred at nearly the same pe-| 
riod. The enlightened views of John IIL. of} 
Portugal, led him to prosecute with energy | 
the exploration of the western coasts of Afri- 
ca, in the expectation that the southern limit | 
of that continent might be reached, and a pass- | 
age be discovered beyond it to the wealthy} 
regions of the east. In 1486 he despatched | 
an expedition under Bartholomew Dias, who, | 
with singular perseverance and fortitude, con- | 
tinued his voyage under the pressure of fa- | 
mine, and with a disheartened crew, until he 
had explored a vast extent of coast before un-| 
known, and passed the stupendous promon- | 
tory of the Tempestuous Cape, as he thought | 
fit tocall it. Upon his return to Portugal, | 
the importance of this discovery was cor-| 
rectly appreciated by the king, who rightly 
concluded that the route was now open, and 
that there wanted but one voyage more to 
complete the passage by sea to those immense | 
regions, which filled the imaginations of all 
Europe with the most splendid visions of 
wealth. He therefore named this stormy pro- | 
montory, the Cape of Good Hope, and deter- | 
mined to prosecute his great design with re- 
newed energy. 

Thus we find the little kingdom of Portu-| 
gal pressing forward in the adventurous career 
of discovery, under the direction of her own 
self-instructed monarch, while her more pow- 
erful neighbour was lending an unwilling 
ear to the magnificent schemes of Columbus, | 
who long urged in vain his invaluable services 
upon her acceptance. The time now arrived, | 
however, when these rival kingdoms, occu-) 
pying the extreme western peninsula of| 
Europe, were to contend with even speed in| 
the race of maritime discovery. On the 11th! 
October, 1492,* Spain despatched the little! 
fleet of Columbus in search of a new world | 


‘who treated him with the greatest kindness 


In barks of scarcely larger dimensions than | who heaped honours and rewards upon him 
our fishing smacks and pilot boats, these|self, and bestowed upon every private on 
hardy adventurers put forth on unknown seas, board the fleet his personal thanks, and con- 
undaunted by the numerous difficulties and | siderable marks of his bounty. 
dangers which they knew they must encoun-| The success of this expedition fully whet- 
ter in enterprises where they had no experi-|ted the appetite of avarice, as well as inflamed 
ence to guide them—no charts to warn them /|the spirit of adventure, and the enthusiasm of 
of rocks that lurked beneath the waves—nor bigotry. The grand discovery made by Co- 
of currents that might betray them upon bar-| lumbus had spread a general transport of joy 
ren or savage That such great de-| throughout Europe, and filled the popular mind 
signs should have been successfully accom | with sanguine anticipations. Not less was 
plished with such small means as were at|the rapture created in ambitious and pious 
their command, will always remain a proof | Portugal, at the prospect thus opened by De 
that expensive equipments are not so essen-|Gama in the east, for her exclusive triumphs, 
tial as the choice of a resolute officer who|bothin arms and religion. A second fleet 
knows his duty and is determined to per-| was soon equipped, effectually victualled and 
form it. In the narrow compass of seven|freighted, and equally prepared with priests 
years, more was performed by these fleets of|to converts the natives if they wereso inclined, 
three or four small and even undecked ves-|and with a body of troops to chastise them if 
sels, with weak and mutinous crews, than had | insensible of the benefits intended for them. 
been accomplished for the cause of maritime | 
discovery from the beginning of time. 

De Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope in 
Nov. 1497, and in March he entered the port 
of Mozambique, where the scurvy destroyed | 
many of his crew. He continued his voyage| ‘The women soon became muc!) dissatisfied 
to Mombaza, thence to Melinda, and sailing| with their situation, and very anxious to return 


along the coast of Malabar, arrived happily|to their native island. 
at Calicut. 


coasts. 


(To be continued 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. 


Continued from page 26. 


They persuaded the 
IIe there met with au extraordi-|tmen to build a boat to enable them to perform 


ai inn : . ome =. I . 5 
nary act of friendship from a Moor of Tunis,|\the voyage. It was finished in 1794, but was 


who, meeting his officers at their first landing, |so badly constructed that it upset as soon as it 
knew them by their dress to be Portuguese,| was launched, and the exiles were obliged to 
the enemies both of his country and of his|abandon the hope of regaining their native 
religion—and yet generously offered them|shores. The women suffered much from the 
his services, and very sincerely fulfilled all} cruelty of Quintal and M‘Coy, and resolved to 
that he promised. His representations of their | murder the men in their sleep; the plot was 
character to the Zamorin, procured for De Ga-| however discovered and prevented; and al- 
ma permission to anchor his ship, and admis-|though free 


requent threats were held out of ven- 
sion to an audience of the puissant monarch, | geance, they never succeeded in their purpose. 


\‘I'wo canoes were built by the men, which they 
l used successfully in fishing. In 1795, the first 
European ship they had beheld since the de- 
‘struction of the Bounty came close to the 
lisland ; but the heavy surf prevented the crew 
from landing. 

M‘ Coy, who had been a distiller in Scotland, 
fermented the juice of the tee plant (draceena 
terminalis), and distilled it in a tea kettle, by 
which means he cbtained a bottle of spirits. 
His success induced him frequently to repeat 


and respect. 

The friendship of the Indian monarch was 
soon lost, however, through the Mahometans, 
who were settled in great numbers in his do- 
minions, and who were at great pains to pre- 
judice his mind against the strangers whom 
they dreaded as rivals in the commerce which 
they enjoyed. De Gama had early intelli-| 
gence of a design being formed to destroy | 
him, and hastened on board his ships. He re-| 
paired his vessel and refreshed his people at} the experiment, and he gave himself up to the 
a neighbouring island, from whence he sailed | 


gratification of a passion for ardent spirits. In 

on hisreturn to Europe. At Melinda, where |a fit of drunken delirium he threw himself from 
. ° 8 } 

he again touched, he was received with great! the rocks and was killed. 


His miserable end 


in the west, and on the 9th July, 1497, Vas-| friendship, and an ambassador was sent with| made so strong an impression on his compar 


quez de Gama sailed in quest of those glit- 
tering regions of the east, whose existence 
had been hitherto only known through the 
difficult intercourse occasionally carried on 


by land, and across inhospitable deserts. 
* Old style.— Harris. 


him by the king to Portugal. lions, that they gave up entirely the use of spirits, 


He returned to Beline in 1499, having spent|and would not suffer any more to be made. 
two years and two months in the voyage, and|In 1799 Quintals wife fell from a rock and was 
having lost by fatigue and sickness the greater| killed. He determined to have the wife of 


part of his crews. He was received with|Smith or Young in her place, and sought to rid 


every mark of favour and esteem by enna himself of them by violent means. Seeing hitn 
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thus desperate and ferocious, they agreed to 
treat him as an outlaw, in whose society they 
were never safe, and killed hin by a blow with 
an axe. 

The death of Quintal terminated this bloody 
tragedy. Smith and Young, who were now the 
sole survivors, and appear to have been unwil- 
ling accomplices in the original plot of Christian, 


became anxious to atone for the crimes in! face.’ 


which they had subsequently 
therefore r« solved to live 
lives, to impress upon the minds of their chil- 
dren the obligations of religion, and to train 
them up in piety and virtue, 

Young, 
not long live to act up to these good intentions, 
but died of the asthma, and left Smith to ac- 
complish alone the difficult task to which they 
had devoted themselves. He commenced his 
labours by endeavouring to convert the ‘l'ahi- 
tian women, being persuaded that unless they 
would second his efforts, he must labour in vain. 


shared. They 
virtuous and moral! 


Happily he succeeded in awakening in them| 
that moral sense 
neter dies, and in persuading them to live mo- 
ral and decent lives. 
and docile, and were highly useful to bim in his 
efforts to instruct the children. Among the! 
few books that had been saved 
Bounty, was that volume which now became 
his consolation and chief delight. He instruct-| 
ed the children in the doctrines af Christianity; 
he taught them to delight in the holy Scrip- 
tures, and succeeded in impli inting habits of| 
morality and sentiments of piety. His little | 
colony thus became a happy, peaceful and in-| 
dustrious c ommunity, and more than realize di 
in the midst of the wilderness of waves, the| 
fables of Arcadian felicity. 

It was in the eighth year of this patriarchal] 


|astcnishment of the Ss was so great on 
whose constitution was delicate, did 


‘creased on Sir Thomas Staines taking the| when possessed of 


|tone and manner, * 
which, though it may slumber, |’ , 


The y became tractable! 


| Being once assured that this visit was of 


ish cast, but free from that mixture of a reddish] the body was entirely exposed, and it is not 
tint which prevails on the Pacific Islands ; his| possible to conceive more beautiful forms than 
only dress was a piece of cloth round his loins, they exhibited. They sometimes wreathe caps 
and a straw hat ornamented with the black! or bonnets for the head in the most tasty man- 
feathers of the domestic fowl. * With a great} ner, to protect the face from the rays of the 
share of good humour,’ says captain Pipon, we|sun; and though, as captain Pipon observes, 
were glad to trace in his benevolent counte- | they have only bad the instruction of their 
nance all the features of an honest English) Otaheitian mothers, * our dress makers in Lon- 
‘1 must confess,’ he continues, * I could} don would be delighted with the simplicity and 
not survey tlis interesting person without feel-| yet elegant taste of these untaught females.’ 

ings of tenderness and compassion. His com-| ‘Their native modesty, assisted by a proper sense 
panion was named George Young, a fine youth| of religion and morality instilled into their 
of seventeen or eighteen vearsof age.’ If the| youthful minds by John Adams, has hitherto 
preserved these interesting people free from all 
hearing their first salutation in English, their| kinds of debauchery. They all labour while 
surprise and interest were not a little in- | young i in the cultivation of the ground, and 
sufficient quantity of 
youths below and setting before them some | cle eared land and of stock to maintain a family, 
| thing to eat, when one of them rose up, and| they are allowed to marry, but always with the 
placing his hands together in a posture of de- | consent of Adams, who unites them by a sort 
Py distinctly repeated, and in a pleasing | of marriage ceremony of his own. ‘T he great- 
for what we are going to) est harinony prev vailed in this little society ; 
Lord make us truly thankful.’| their only quarrels, and these rarely happened, 
hey expressed great surprise on seeing a cow| being, according to their own expressions, quar- 
on board the Briton, and were in doubt whether] rels of the mouth: they are honest in their 
she was a great goat, or a horned sow. The| dealings, which consist of bartering different 
two captains of his majesty’s ships accompa-|articles for mutual accommodation. Their 
nied these young men on shore. With some|liabitations are extremely neat. ‘The little vil- 





receive, the 





from the] difficulty and a good wetting, and with the as-|lage of Pitcairn forms a pretty square, the 
sistance of their conductors, they accomplished houses at the upper end of which are occupied 


a landing through the surf, and were soon after} by the patriarch John Adams, and his family, 


| met by John Adams, a man between fifty and| consisting of his old blind wife, and three 


sixty years of age, who conducted them to his, daughters from fifteen to eighteen years of age, 
house. His wile ac companied him, a very old | and a boy of eleven; a daughter of his wife by 
lady, blind with age. He was at first alarmed a former husband, and a son in law. 

|lest the visit was to apprehend him ; but on be-| “ On the opposite is the dwelling of ‘Thurs- 
ing told that they were perfectly ignorant of! day October Christian ; and in the centre is a 
his existence, he was relieved from his anxiety. | smooth verdant lawn, on which the poultry are 
‘a let loose, fenced in so as to prevent the in- 


peaceable nature, it is impossible to describe) trusion of the domestic quadrupeds. All that 


government, and after every hope and thought} the joy these poor people manifested on seeing, was done, was obviously undertaken on a set- 





of discovering the lost mutineers had passed | those whom they were pleased to consider as tled plan, unlike to any thing to be met with on 


away from the minds of men, that the visit of 
the ‘Topaz broke in upon the perfect seclusion | 
of these simple islanders. 

Captain Folger, afier his return home, com- | 
municated to the British government, the very | 
iateresting discovery he had made, and the isl-| 
and, probably in consequence thereof, was| 
visited in 1813 by the Briton and the Tagus, 
under the command of Sir Thomas Staines. 
His account of his visit is deeply interesting. 

in order to understand it in connection with 
the preceding narrative, it must be mentioned, 
that Smith, after the visit of the Topaz, chose} 
to be called John Adams, by which name he} 
is mentioned in all the subsequent accounts. 

*“ When about two miles from the 
some natives were observed bringing down | 
their their shoulders, dashing | 
through a heavy surf, and paddling off to the 
ships ; but their astonishment was unbounded, 
on hearing one of them, on approaching the! 
ship, call out, in the English language, * wont 
you heave us a onpe now 2 ‘The first man who 
got on board the Briton soon prove 1 who the y) 

were ; his name he said was Thursday October| 
Christian, the first born on the island. 

‘He was then about five and twenty years 
of age, and is described as a fine young man 
about six feet high; his hair deep black ; his 
countenance open and interesting, of a brown- 


shore, | 





canoes on 


| not allow them to partake of his intended feast. 


|grown up young people, 





their countrymen. Yams, cocoanuts, and other, the other islands. In their houses, too, they had 
fruits, with fine fresh eggs, were Said before | a good deal of decent furniture, consisting of 
them ; and the old man would have killed and| beds laid upon bedsteads, with neat coverings; 
dressed a hog for his visiters, but time would! they had also tables and large chests to con- 
tain their valuables and clothing, which is made 
from the bark of a certain tree, prepared 
forty-six mosily | chiefly by the elder Otaheitian females. Adams’s 
besides a number of | house consisted of two rooms, and the windows 
|had shutters to pull toat night. ‘The younger 
“The young men all born on the island| part of the sex are. as before stated, employed 
were very athletic, and of the finest forms, their| with their brothers under the direction of their 
countenance open and indicating| common father Adams, in the culture of the 
much benevolence and goodness of heart ; but| ground, which produced cocoa nuts, bananas, 
the young women were objects of particul: ir| the bread fruit tree, yams, sweet potatoes and 
admiration, tall, robust, and be autifully formed,| turnips. They have also plenty of hogs and 
their faces beaming with smiles and unruffled| goats ; the woods abound with a species of 
good humour, but wearing a degree of modesty| wild bog, and the coasts of the island with 
and bashfulness that would do honour to the} several kinds of good fish.”’ 
most virtuous nation on earth; their teeth!) 
like ivory, were regular and beautiful, without| 
a single exception ; and all of them, both male) 
and female, had the most marked English fea-| THE SELF-TAUGHT ORIENTALIST. 
tures. The clothing of the young females con-| The following account of the early life and 
sisted of a piece of linen reaching from the) studies of Samuel Lee, the present professor 
waist to the knees, and generally a sort of of Arabic and Hebrew in the university of 
| mantle thrown over the shoulders, and hanging | Cambridge, England, and one of the first, if 
as low as the ancles; but this covering ap-|not the very first, among oriental scholars in 
peared to be intended chiefly as a protection) Europe, is from a letter written by himself to 
against the sun and the weather, as it was fre-| Jonathan Scott, Esq. L. L. D., formerly ori- 
quently laid aside, and then the upper part of ental professor of the royal and military East 


This interesting new colony, it seemed, now| 


consisted of about persons, 


infants. 


pleasing, 


(To be continued.) 
—— 


PROFESSOR LEE, 
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India college, published in 1814, by Bishop| 
Burgess, in his little work entitled * Motives| 
to the Study of Hebre w,” and copied into 
the last number of the Biblical Repository. 
Epis. Watchman. 
A Letter from Samuel Lee to Jonathan 
7 Scott, Esq. 


Sir :—In conformity to your request, I now) 


proceed to give you a detail of my pursuits in 
languages, with some circumstances of my | 
life connected therewith. 

The first rudiments of learning I received 
ata charity school, at Longnor, in the county | 
of Salop, where I was born, which is a village 
situated on the Hereford road, about eight! 
miles from Shrewsbury. Here I remained | 
till I attained the age of twelve years, and| 
went through the usual gradations of such in- 
stitutions, without distinguishing myself in 
any respect; for as punishment is the only 
alternative generally held out, I, like others, 
thought it sufficient to avoid it. 
above mentioned, I was oe out apprentic e to 
a carpenter and joiner, by Robert Corbett, 
Esq., in which, I must ce: ynfess, 1 underwent 
hardships seldom acquiesced in by boys of 
my age; but as my father died when I was 
very young, and I knew it was not in the 
power of my mother to provide better for me, 
as she had two more to support by her own 
labour, | judged it best to submit. 

About the age of seventeen I formed a de- 
termination to learn the Latin language, to) 
which I was instigated by the following cir- 
cumstances:—I had been in the habit of 
reading such books as happened to be in the 
house where I lodged: but meeting with 
Latin quotations found myself unable to com- 
prehend them. Being employed about this 
time in the building of a Roman Catholic 
chapel, for Sir Edward Smith, of Actonburnel, 
where I saw many Latin books, and frequent- 
ly heard that language read, my resolution 
was confirmed. I immediately bought Rud- 
diman’s Latin Grammar, at a book stall, and 
learned it by heart throughout. I next pur- 
chased Corderius’ Colloquies, by Logan 
which I found a very great assistance to me, 
and afterwards obtained Entick’s Latin Dic- 
tionary; also soon after, Beza’s Testament, 
and Clarke’s Exercises. There was one cir- 
cumstance, however, whieh, as it had some 
effect on my progress, I shall mention in this 
place. Ione day asked one of the priests, 
who came freque sntly to us, to give me some 
information of which I was then in want; 
who replied, that “charity began at home.” 
This was very mortifying, but it only served 
as a stimulus to my endeavours; for, from 
this time, I resolved, if possible, to excel’ 
even him. 


that was poverty. 
shillings per week to subsist on, and to pay 
the expenses of washing and lodging. 
of this, however, I spared something to grati- 
fy my desire for learning, which I did, though 
not without c -urtailing myself of proper sup- 
poit. My wages were, however, soon after rais- 
ed one shillinga week, and the next year a shil- 


At the age| 


,}con, I soon read it. 


Cesar’s Commentaries, Justin, Sallust, Virgil, 
Horace’s Odes, and Ovid’s Epistles. It may 
be asked, how I obtained these books? | never 
|had all at once, but generally read one and 
| sold it, the price of which, with a little added 
ito it, enabled me to buy another; and this, 
being read, was sold to procure the next. 

I was now out of my apprenticeship, and 

determined to learn the Greek. I bought. 
\therefore, a Westminster Greek Grammar, 
land soon afterwards procured a Greek Testa- | 
‘ment, which I found not very difficult with 
the assistance of Schrevelius’ Lexicon. I 
bought next Huntingford’s Greek Exercises, 
which I wrote throughout: and then, in pur- 
suance to the advice laid down in the 
ses, read Nenophon’s Cyropzedia, and soon 
| after Plato’s Dialogues, some part of the Iliad 
and Odyssey of Homer, Pythagoras’ Golden 
| Verses, with the Comment iry of Hierocles, 
| Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, and some of 
the Poete Minores, with the 
Sophocles. 

I now thought | might attempt the He -brew, | 
|and accordingly procured Bythner’s Grammar, 
| with his Lyra Prophetica; and soon after ob- 
tained a Psalter, which I read by the help of 
the Lyra. 
mar and Lexicon, with a Hebrew Bible; and} 
now I seemed drawing fast toward the sum- 
mit of my wishes, but was far from being un- 
interrupted in these pursuits. 
flammation in my eyes, with every possible | 
discouragement from those about me, were 
|certainly powerful opponents; but habit and 
a fixed determination to proceed, had now 
made study my greatest happiness, and | 
every day returned to it rather as a source of 
rest from manual Jabour ; and though I felt 
many privations in consequence, it amply re- 


feel. But to return: Chance had thrown in 
Chaldaic Grammar in Bythner’s Lyra, with 
\the assistance of which and Schindler’s Lexi- | 


I next proceeded to the 


by the help of Otho’s Synopsis and Schindler’s 

Lexicon. I had also occasionally looked | 
over the Samaritan; but as the Samaritan 
Pentateuch differs little from the Hebrew, | 
except in a change of letters, 1 found no diffi- 
‘culty in reading it in quotations wherever 1], 
\found it; and with quotations I was obliged 


;}to content myself, as books in that language 


were entirely out of my reach. 

By this time I had attained my 25th year, 
|and had got a good chest of tools, worth, 1} 
suppose, “about £25. I was now sent into 





There was one circumstance,) Worcestershire, to superintend, on the part|are sufficiently established to 
however, more powerful in opposing me, and | of my master, Mr. John Lee, the repairing of | |pli use highly satisfactory. 


iCookes. I began now to think it necessary 


Out! to relinquish the study of languages, as I per- | proficiency 


ceived that, however excellent the acquisition 
may have appeared to me, it was in my situ- 
ation entirely useless. I sold my books, and 
made new resolutions. In fact, I married, 
considering my calling as my only support, 


Exerci- 


Antigone of | 


I next purchased Buxtorf’s Gram- | 


A frequent in- | 


paid me in that solitary satisfaction which | 
none but a mind actuated as mine was, could 


my way the Targum of Onkelos, and I had a} 


Syriac, and read some of Guthir’s Testament 


nature in my occupation. | was awaked, how- 
ever, from these views and suggestions by a 
circumstance which gave a : 
ing appearance 


new and distress- 
affairs. A fire broke out 
in ‘the house we were repairing, in which my 
tools, and with them all my views and hopes, 


| were consumed. 


to my 


| was now east on the 
without a friend, a shilling, or even the 
lof subsistence. This, however, 
been but slightly felt by me as I had always 
been the child of misfortune, had not the 
| partne r of my life been immerged in the same 
| afflicting circumstances. ‘There was, however, 
ino alternative; and I now began to think of 
| some new course of life, in which my former 
studies might prove advantageous. I thought 
'that of a country schoolmaster would be the 
| most likely to answer my purpose. I there- 
i applie «d myself to the study of Murray's 
English Exercises, arid improved myself in 
arithmetic. 

There was, however, one grand objection 
jto this. I had no money to begin, and | did 
not know any friend who would be inclined 
ito lend. In the mean time the Rey. Arch- 
| deacon Corbett had heard of my attachment 
'to study, and having been informed of my 
being in Longnor, sent for me in order to 
|inform himself of particulars. To him I com- 
|municated my circumstances, and it is to his 
goodness that | am indebted for the situation 
| at present fill, and for several other valuble 
‘benefits which hé thought proper gene rously 
‘toconfer. My circumstances since that time 
are too well known to you to need any farther 
elucidation. It is through your kind assist- 
ance | made myself thus far acquainted with 
the Arabic, Persian, and Hindostanee lan- 
guages—of my progress in which you, sir, 
‘are undoubtedly the best judge. 
lam, sir, with every possible respect, 


world 
means 
would have 


Samvuet Lee. 
Blue School, Shrewsbury, April 26, 1813. 


Nore sy S. Scorr.—Mr. 


Lee was intro- 
‘duced to me by Mr. Archdeacon Corbett. The 
assistance he so gratefully speaks of, from 


myself, was chiefly in the loan of books, and 
directing him in pronunciation; he wanted 
ino other. In the course of a few months he 
was able not only to read and translate from 
lany Arabic or Persian manusc ript, but to 
compose in those languages. Since my re- 
lsiding at Bath, he has se aaa me translations, 
into ‘Arabic and Persian, of several of Dr. 
ae s Oriental Apologues in the Rambler, 
land « Addison's Vision of Mirza, in the 
\Spect a They are wonderfully well done ; 
and in this opinion I am not singular, as they 
have met also the approbation of Mr. 
| Ande *rson, whose abilities as 


James 
an orientalist 
render his ap- 


Mr. Lee, in ad- 


I had, at that time, but six|a large house be longing to the Rev. Mr. |dition to his knowledge of the dead and east- 


ern languages, has made also considerable 


in French, German, and Italian. 
| With his amazing facility of acquiring lan- 
guages he possesses taste for elegant compo- 
sition, and has no slight poetical talents, of 
which I have seen some specimens in English 
and Latin, also a Parody of Gray’s Ode to Ad- 


ling more, during which time I read the Latin 


and some promises and insinuations had been | versity, in Greek, Sapphic verse, which I am 
Bible, Florus, some of Cicero’s Orations, 


made to me which seemed of a favourable |informed by judges, for | am myself no Gre- 
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cian, isa surprising effort of self-instructed 
genius. His present situation is that of mas- 
ter of a small charity foundation in Shrews- 
bury; but he also attends two schools as 
teacher of arithmetic, and a few private houses 
as instructer in Persic and Hindostanee to 
the sons of gentlemen, who expect appoint- 
ments in the East India Company; and the 
progress made by his pupils shows that he has 
the talent of conveying knowledge to others 
—an art not always possessed by the learned. 

[S. Lee was afterwards employed as orien- 
talist to the Church Missionary Society, where 
he so much distinguished himself as to re- 
ceive not long after the appointment of pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the university of Cam- 
bridge. |—Ed. 
THE ICE PALACE OF CATHARINE II, 

Among the magnificent wonders of this splendid 
capital, (St. Petersburgh,) the annals of the reign | 
of Catharine Il. makes mention of one ephemeral | 
palace, which, like that of Pandemonium, 

ss Out of the earth, a fabric huge, 
Rose like an exhalation,” 

and like an exhalation vanished, not leaving a wreck 
behind. From a true and particular account of this 
ice palace, drawn up by Kraft,an imperial academi- | 
cian, and published at St. Petersburgh the year after | 
its erection, it appears, that seven years before, an 
ice castle had been built upon the river Neva, but the} 
ice bent under the weight of the edifice and of the 
soldiers who garrisoned it. To avoid a similar effect | 
in the foundation, it was resolved on the occasion of | 
the marriage of Prince Galitzin, in 1740, to erect a| 
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trived as to throw out burning naphtha ; while a per-| 
son within it, by means of a tube, imitated the natu-| 
ral cries of the animal. On the left of the other; 
pyramid was seen the never-failing concomitant of| 
all princely dwellings in Russia, a banya or bath,! 
apparently formed of balks, which is said to have! 
been sometimes heated, and even to have been ap-| 
propriated to use. 

“ The appearance of the ice palace, it is said, was 
remarkably splendid when lighted up in the evening 
with numerous candles. Amusing transparencies, 
were usually suspended in the windows to increase} 
the effect; and the emission of flames by the dol-| 
phins and the elephant, all tended to excite greater! 
surprise while the people beheld the crystalline| 
mass.” } 

Thus, there wanted not, to carry on the parallel) 
between this palace and the magical edifice which | 
Milton describes, 


;and 44,858, are free coloured people. It will be seen 
from the above statement, that, as the whole popu- 
lation of the United States is a fraction less than 
| thirteen millions, that of the Valley of the Mississippi 
|is nearly the one third part of it. In 1790 it was not 
the one thirtieth part! 

| 3. The following table, taken from the report of 


” many a row 


Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielding light 
As from asky. ‘The hasty multitude 
Admiring entered ; and the work some praise 
And some the architect.” 


fantastic and unique construction, which remained 


lentire from the beginning of January almost till the 


middle of March. The glassy fabric then began to 
melt, and was soon afterwards broken into pieces, 


j and the ruins were conveyed to the imperial ice ce] 


lar. On the wisdom displayed in the construction 
of this costly emblem of mundane glory, the reader 


jimay make his own comment. 


For “ The Friend.” 


From Letters on the Valley of the Missis- 


sippi, addressed to the editor of the Sunday-| 





ees ‘ : sania 


Population, 1830. 


Western Pennsylvania, 336,550 
Western Virginia, 200,000 
Ohio, 937.679 
Kentucky, 688,844 
Indiana, 341,582 
Illinois, 157,575 
Missouri, 140,084 
Tennessee, 684,822 
Arkansas Territory, 30,383 
Michigan do. 310,128 
Mississippi, 136,806 
Louisiana, 215,791 
Alabama, 309,206 
West Florida, 17,362 

Total, 4,227,812 


| Of the above stated population, 653,600 are slaves, 


| Crowds of visiters were continually seen around this| the Commissioner of the General Land Office, gives 


| the total sales of public land in each state and terri- 
|} tory in the Valley of the Mississippi, excepting Ken- 
| tucky, ‘Tennessee, and the western part of Pennsyl- 
} Vania and Virginia, during nine years and a half, 
| from the Ist of July, 1820, to the 3lst of December, 
| 1829. This document must prove interesting to 
every citizen of our country, as it goes to show the 
| immense purchases of its lands, the consequent in- 
crease and spread of its population, and its addition. 
al strength and improvement. It shows also to what 
| States in the west the tide of emigration most 


| strongly set during that period. 








Acres. 100ths. 


aot 


palace of the ice on terra firma ; and a site was cho-| School Journal, the following statistical views| 
sen between the imperial winter palace and the admi- | are derived, which appeared to me sufficiently 


ralty, one of the lords of the bed-chamber being |. nail 2 ae gets aie 
appointed to superintend the work. ‘The palace was|!™portant and interesting, to occupy a place 


In Ohio, 
In Indiana, 
In Illinois, 


1,405,267 73 
2,169,149 70 
667,200 44 
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constructed of blocks of ice, from two to three feet |in “The Friend. R. - an 1450054 = 
thick, cut out of the winter covering of the Neva;/ ‘he following is an account of the extent of | In Mississippi, 544,523 82 : 
these being properly adjusted, water was poured be-| the Valley of the Mississippi, exhibited in the areas In Louisiana, 158.839 75 = 
tween them, which acted as cement, consolidating of the respective states, territories, and districts : In Michigan, 443.209 23 $ 
oe _ ne oe = ae The — Sensse walllee. In Arkaneas, 59,899 36 & 
of the edifice was fifty-six feet, its breadth seventcen| ___ , . : ee a 
and a half, and its height twenty-one. “ It wascon-| W estern Pennsylvania, or one-third of that ical In Florida, * — 50 
structed according to the strictest rules of art; and|_ tte, : a 15,503 In West Pennsylvania and Virginia there is now 
was adorned with a portico, columns, and statues. | Western Virginia, or one third of that State, onl but little public land, and whatever there is belongs 
It consisted of asingle story, the front of which was | Ohio, ee to those States. ‘Those States always owned the 
provided with a door and fourteen windows; the| Kentucky, — public lands within their limits. The territory of 
frames of the latter, as well as the panes, being all | Indiana, 36,500) Kentucky belonged originally to Virginia. When 
formed of ice. The sides of the doors and windows | Tennessee, £0,200 Kentucky became independent, Virginia released 
were painted in imitation of green marble. On each | Illinois, 57,900 her claim in favour of the general government. 4 
side of the door was a dolphin, from the mouths of | Missouri, fae ‘Tennessee once was territory belonging to North ; 
which, by means of naphtha, volumes of flames Arkansas, 0,700) Carolina. That State renounced her claim some 
were emitted in the evening. Nextto them were | Louisiana, 49,300) forty years ago. A large portion of the public land 
two mortars, equal to eighty pounders, from which | Mississippi, aaa was granted by the general government of the State 
many bombs were thrown, a quarter of a pound of| Alabama, aa ’! of Tennessee, at different times, including the grant, 
powder being used for each charge. On each side of | West Florida, ; Pepe a few years since, of the Hiwassee district in East 
the mortars stood three cannons, equal to three Michigan Ferritery, 120.975| Lennessees then purchased from the Cherokee In- 
pounders, mounted upon carriages, and with wheels, Huron District, 91.980] dians. ad ; ; Notes A 
which were often used. In the presence of a number | US@ge District, oun men 4. Indian population in the Valley of the Mississippi. 
of persons attached to the court, a bullet was driven Mandan District, 295,203 The following statement may not be unacceptable 3 
through a buard two inches thick, at the distance of | Sioux Distriet, eo to your readers at the present time, when the con- ; 
sixty paces, by one of these cannons, a quarter of a Ozark District, ae aa oo —— eae * aaa residing . 

und of powder being also used for a charge. The! Lada within the limits o 1e States an erritories, are ‘ 
lteter of the adios had no ceiling, and consisted of Total, 1,348,704 exciting uncommon interest. It may not be minutely i 
a lobby and two large apartments, one on each side,) We may safely estimate the area of the Valley of accurate. I have endeavoured to make it as correct : 
which were well furnished, and painted in the most! the Mississippi at one million three hundred and fifly| as possible. It is a difficult matter to ascertain tho : 
elegant manner, though formed merely of ice. T'a-| thousand square miles; for, strictly speaking, nearly number of Indians in each tribe. As far asl can 
bles, chairs, statues, looking glasses, candlesticks, | the one-half, instead of the one-third part of Virgi-| learn, the following is a correct list of the tribex ; 
watches, and other ornaments, besides tea dishes, nia is in the Valley of the Mississippi. So isa small} within the Valley, and of the number of each: 3 
tumblers, wine glasses, and even plates with provi-| part of the North Carolina, and a portion of Georgia.| Choctaws, 20,000 3 
sions, were scen in one apartment also formed of ice,| But these fragments are not estimated, and in round Snakes, 20,000 
and painted of their natural colours, while in the|numbers the above named amount is sufficiently ac- Creeks, 20,000 
other were to be seen a state bed with curtains, pi!-|curate. From this it appears that the Valley of the | Cherokees, 15,090 
lows, and bed clothes, two pair of slippers, and two! Mississippi is about the one twenty-eighth part of the Black Feet, 15,000 
night caps of the same cold material. Behind the! whole land surface of the globe. Mas Zi Oe Chippewas, 15,000 
cannon, the mortars, and the dolphins, stretched a| 2. The population of the Valley of the Mississippi, Sioux, 15,000 
low balustrade. Oneach side of the building was a|in 1790, wasonly about 100,000, (I mean white po- Pawnees, 12,000 
small entrance. Here were pots with flowers and|pulation, exclusive of the aborigines.) Now it is more Assineboins, 8,000 
orange trees, partly formed of ice, and partly natu-| than four millions, as will appear from the following Potawatamies, 6,500 
ral, on which birdssat. On the right of one of them | table, which is made from an authentic statement of Winnebagoesa, 5,800 
stood an elephant, which was hoilow, and so con. ‘the census of 1830: Sacs, 6,800 
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Osages, 5,000 | 
Menomonies, 4,200 
Crows, 4,500 
Seminoles, 4,000 
Arripahas, 4,000 
Chickasaws, 3,600 
Ottawas, 4,000 ' 
Algonquins, 3,000 | 


Thirty-seven small tribes, in all 44,600 


236,000 
This estimate includes the part of the Cherokee 

tribe which is in the States of Georgia and North 

Carolina, which is about 9,600; so that there are 


Total, 


these letters, as the Valley of the Mississippi. It 
may not be uninteresting to add, that the number 
of Indians in the Atiantic States is about 18,500 ; 
and west of the Rocky Mountains, in what is called 


the district of Oregon, there are supposed to be 
80,000. 


THE AUTUMN EVENING. 


Behold the western evening light! 
It melts in evening gloom ; 
So calmly Christians sink away, 


Scarce whispers from the tree ; 

So gently glows the parting breath, 
When good men cease to be. 

How beautiful on all the hills 
The crimson light is shed! 

*Tis like the peace the Christian gives 
To mourners round his bed. 

How mildly on the wandering cloud 
The sunset beam is cast! 

*Tis like the memory lett behind, 
When loved ones breathe their last. 


And now above the dews of night, 
The yellow star appears ; 

So faith springs in the heart of those 
Whose eyes are dimmed with tears. 


But soon the morning's happier light, 
Its glory shall restore ; 

And eye-lids that are sealed in death 
Shall wake to close no more. 


Peasopy. 


LOTTERIES. 


The annexed is copied from the Christian 
Observer, (English) of 1827. There is too 
much truth in the facts stated, and the readers 
of the Observer must have viewed the para- 
graph as a cutting sarcasm upon the state of | 
society here. 

** We have lotteries,” says the American 
Christian Spectator, ‘for schools and for 
bridges, for colleges and monuments; lotteries | 
for churches, and lotteries for bishops. Religion, | 
which has so clean escaped from the pollutions | 
of the old world as to abhor the connection of | 
church and state, has found in this freer hemi- | 
sphere a new ally. If things go on happily, 
we may live to behold our waste villages with 
a church at one end for the support of religion, 


and a lottery-office at the other for the support 
of a minister.” 


_ Amusements of the stage.—Were the sen- 
timents taught on the stage uniformly and 
unequivocally contrary to the morality of the 
Bible ; did the frequenters of the theatre con- 
sist only of the abandoned and the profligate, 
then this engine of Satan would not be half so 


about 226,400 Indians in what I have described, in 


successful as it isfound to be. In such a case} 
there would be comparatively little need for 
me to warn the young persons of this congre-| 
gation against frequenting such a place; you 
would shun it as you shun the grosser scenes) 
of shameless wickedness, of which you hear! 
and read with unfeigned abhorrence : but the} 
mixture of a little good with much evil; the 
interspersing of a few correct sentiments with) 
that mass of moral poison whose only effect, 
can be to call into active exercise the de-| 
pravity of the heart; the countenance and 
support of a few estimable, and, as far as; 
worldly virtue goes, excellent persons ; all this 
serves as a lure to draw many to the theatre, 
who could not otherwise have been persuaded 
to enter it, and as an apology to their con-| 
sciences when they are there; it furnishes a| 
plausible argument to the advocates of the} 
stage, and is employed to sanction and sanctify | 
all the abominable things with which it is con-| 
nected.— Best. 


Sagacity of a grey-hound and pointer.— 
A gentleman in the county of Stirling, 
Scotland, kept a grey-hound and a pointer, 
and, being fond of coursing, the pointer was 
accustomed to find the hares, and the grey- 
hound to catch them. When the season was 
over, it was found that the dogs were in the 
habit of going out by themselves, and killing 
the hares for their own amusement. To 
prevent this a large iron ring was fastened to 
the pointer’s neck by a leather collar, and 
hung down, so as to prevent the dog from 
running or jumping over dykes, &c. ‘The 
animals, however, continued to stroll out to 
the fields together; and one day the gentle- 
man, suspecting all was not right, resolved to 
watch them, and, to his surprise, found that 
the moment they thought they were unob- 
served, the grey-hound took up the iron ring 
in his mouth, and, carrying it, they set off to 
the hills, and began to search for hares as 
usual. ‘hey were followed, and it was ob- 


| served that, whenever the pointer scented the 


hare, the ring was dropped, and the grey- 
hound stood ready to pounce upon poor puss 


Descending to the tomb. , 
The winds breathe low ; the withering leaf Education in Iceland, without schools. —The| 


following statement made by Dr. Henderson, | the moment the other drove her from her 
who has recently visited Iceland, is worthy of| form, but that he uniformly returned to assist 
record, as a curiosity of education.—* On in- | his companion when he had accomplished his 
. ° e | . ’ ’ . : 
quiring into the state of mental cultivation in| object.—Doughty’s Cabinet. 
Iceland, we are struck with the universal dif- 
fusion of the general principles of knowledge . 
amone its scechtneaae The Quail.—About thirty years ago this 
one school in Iceland, and that solitary school | bird was unknown in Canada. It abounds 
is exclusively designed for the education of '" _ a Jf wma “ not yet ap- 
such as are afterwards to fill offices in church] P®4red in the lower. Its habits appear re- 
or state, yet it is exceedingly rare to meet| Markable, although probably not more so than 
c ’ : 2 g . 5 4 >” 
with a boy or girl, who has attained the age| nee : ag pe eet fow 1 — carefully 
* f , P : |) Watched. A gentieman, of much patient 
of nine or ten years, that cannot read and! "* ~ in etal he Gidea ha een 
write with ease. Domestic education is most| TeS¢@ren im regard to Wid animals, Who has 
rigidly attended to; and I scarcely ever recol-| been a resident in Upper Canada since the 


—_— 


Though there is only| 


lect entering a hut where I did not find come 1Uails first made their appearance, happened 
individual or another capable of entering into’ to have above a hundred at one period alive, 
conversation with me on topics which would| 22d took much pleasure in the evening 
be reckoned altogether above the understand-| watching their motions, where they were con- 
ing of people in the same rank of society in| fined. As it grew dusk, the birds formed 
otier countries of Europe.” | themselves into coveys or parties of twelve 
or fifteen in a circle, the heads out, and tails 
clustered in the centre. One bird always 

Liverpool Blind Asylum.—An American| stood guard to each party, and remained per- 
gentleman in Liverpool gives the following | £¢tly mashenany oe half -_ — eel 
description of this interesting institution, in a} ticular chuck being given, another sentine 
letter to a friend in Philadelphia : |immediately took his place, and relieved him 


| with as much regularity as any garrison could 
“ The building itself is a plain two story! poast. It became a matter of further curiosity 


erection, situated in a populous part of the/to observe how they would meet the extra 
town, and built up as an oblong square, the | duty occasioned by the havoc of the cook. 
interior presenting an open space neatly) for this also a remedy was found; and the 
paved. Workshops run around this court,| gentleman remarked with admiration, that as 
both above and on the ground floor. The) their number decreased, the period of watch 
inmates at present are about 120, male and| was extended froma half to a whole hour, 
female, and are employed in separate apart-|jn the same form, and with unfailing regu- 
ments. The branches of industry practised | Jarity—Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
by these unfortunate blind persons, are basket ; : 
making, in which they appear to excel ; shoe- 
making, weaving, principally narrow carpet-| 
ing, of the Venetian kind; and a rope walk) _ A woman who always used to attend pub- 
for spinning twine and yarn appears to answer | lie worship with great punctuality ; and took 
very well. understand there is a good deal | re to be always in time, was asked, how it 
of trouble in learning them any of the handi-| ¥@S she could always oom =o early. She 
craft trades, but many of them display great | answered very wisely, “That it was part of 
musical talent, which is cultivated in the|her religion not to disturb the religion of 
school for the blind with much success.”—| others.” 


Sunday School Journal. _ 
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For“ The Friend.”’ 


MARY GRIFFIN. 


The following account of Mary Griffin, 
taken from the Annual Monitor of 1813, is 
forwarded for insertion in “'The Friend.” It 
is interesting not only as a remarkable in- 
stance of longevity, but of early devotion and 
persevering consistency ina religious course. 
’ . . ci 
To attain the age of one hundred years, and 


ing appointed by Friends near my residence, | yet increase, and truth prosper and spread 
the Father of mercies was pleased to meet| through distant lands, even where they sit as 
with me in a wonderful manner. May I ne-|it were in darkness; and the knowledge of 
ver forget the tender dealings of a gracious! the Lord will cover the earth, as the waters 
|God! As she attended to the teachings of|do the sea. My heart is filled with praises to 
divine grace, her understanding became en-| the Lord, that he not only called me in my 
larged in knowledge and experience in spiri-| youth, but enabled me to follow him ; and is 
tual things; and through obedience to the! yet with me in old age. Oh! it is well, when 
manifestations of truth, she came forth in a| we can say with the apostle, ‘I have fought 


public testimony for the cause of righteous- 

ness, about the twentieth year of her age. 
“In the year 1745, she removed with her 

husband into the compass of this monthly 


R. J. . . 
meeting, and became eminently qualified for 
The individual from whom the editor re-| service and usefulness, in the management of 


ceived the following account says, “ From) the discipline of the church. Her ministry 
what I have heard from a friend who knew) was lively ; and she was frequently led, in the 
her very well, she had great native strength flowings of gospel love, tenderly to invite the 
of mind, corresponding to that vigour of con-| youth to forsake the vanites of this life ; clear- 
stitution which was necessary to carry her,| ly holding up to view, the great advantage of 
with faculties but little impaired, through the an early dedication, or choosing the Lord for 
long course of a hundred years: and contrary | their portion; and, as she dwelt near the 
to what is often supposed, that early maturity | spring of eternal life in her own mind, so she 
forebodes a quick decay, her understanding,| was remarkably distinguished by the charac- 
in infancy, appeared more forward than is, ter ofa true disciple, loving, kind, affection- 
common in children of the same age. It was ate, and courteous to all. She several times 
told me, that when she was six years old,| travelled in the service of the gospel, in divers 
being present when her parents were convers-| parts of this yearly meeting, and twice into 


eighty of these dedicated to the service of| 
her Lord, is a case almost without a parallel 
in modern times. 


ing about their minister’s salary, and the; New England. Her services in these visits | 
mother advising to liberality, remarked, ‘ We| were very satisfactory and comfortable to her| 


must not starve the gospel.’ 


unto salvation, to every one that believeth.’| the northern parts of this yearly meeting ; in 
An instance of Mary Griffin's fortitude in| which the divine life manifestly accompanied 
affliction, was also related to me by a person her religious services, she being supported 
in New York, whose house I think she made and carried through to admiration. 

her home when occasionally in that city. At); “She continued lively and green in very ad- 
the time of a yearly meeting which she attend-| vanced age, her mind appearing centred and 
ed many years ago, an account arrived of the! settled on the living foundation ; and about 
death of one of her sons by a dreadful acci- the ninety-fifth year of her age, performed a 
dent. The news was tenderly and cautiously very satisfactory visit, to a member of the 
communicated to her, when she said, after a! monthly meetings, in Nine Partners and Stan- 


pause, in the words of Job, ‘The Lord gave, ford quarterly meetings, and the families 7 


and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord.’ And after retiring awhile 
to her chamber, she attended the next meet- 
ing, where she spoke excellently.” 

A testimony of Nine Partners monthly} 
meeting, (North America) concerning cur be-| 
loved ancient friend, Mary Griffin, deceased :} 

* She was born, according to the best ac- 
counts we can obtain, at Stonnington, in the 
state of Connecticut, in the 5th mo. 1710, of 
parents of the society of Presbyterians ; who, 
being zealous in their profession, endeavoured 
to educate her agreeably thereto. Her mind 
was early and tenderly visited with the influ- 
ence of divine love, agreeably to her own 
expressions, viz: ‘I do, from a degree of 
experience, certainly know, that the Holy 
Spirit is moving upon the minds of children 
in early life; reproving for evil doing, and 
justifying for well doing, and, when young, I 
often retired alone, and the breathings of my 
mind were, that if | were spared to arrive at 
the state of a woman, that the Lord would ena- 





stituting them. In the hundredth year of her 
age, when she was so weak in body as not to| 
be well able to stand alone, she felt her mind| 
drawn to visit a part of the families of Nine| 
Partners particular meeting ; which by the aid | 
of her friends she performed, and was led to 
point out, and speak with clearness to parti- 
cular states among those she visited. She 
also attended several public meetings at that 
place, wherein she was admirably favoured to 
communicate suitable counsel in a very lively 
and pertinent manner. In these visits, that 
declaration of the Psalmist was abundantly 
verified, viz: ‘ Those that be planted in the 


‘house of the Lord, shall flourish in the courts 


of our God: they shall bring forth fruit in 
old age ; they shall be fat and flourishing.’ 

“ Having been long exercised in her heaven- 
ly Master’s cause, she seemed absorbed in 
his love; and her converse was much about 
the things pertaining to an_ everlasting 
state. When retired and meditating alone, 
which was her frequent practice, she was heard 





ble me to become a good woman. But not 
yielding in faithfulness to the manifestations 
of truth, my mind was led into youthful vani- 
ties, for which 1 was secretly reproved; and, 
when arrived at mature age, attending a meet- 


to say, ‘I hope ere long to rest eternally in 
the arms of thy love.’ Another time, on re- 
covering from a fainting fit, to which she was 
subject, she exclaimed, ‘I feel love to flow 


a good fight, | have kept the faith, henzeforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, 
| shall give me at that day ; and not to me only, 
| but to all them also that love his appearing.’ 

“She gradually declined, continuing in a 
sweet frame of mind, and in the morning of 
the Ist of the 12th month, she desired her 
daughter, who had been with her on a visit, 
and proposed returning to stay another day, 
as she had long wished her to be present at 
her close. ‘Towards evening after a fainting 
fit, she called for her children, and grand- 
children, and addressed them with her last 
words, saying, ‘Fear the Lord above all 
|things, and keep up your religious meetings.’ 
In a few hours afterwards she breathed her 
last, onthe morning of the 2d of 12th month, 
}1810, aged 100 years and about 7 months ; 
|having, we doubt not, obtained the fulness of 
her petition, which was, * May I be favoured 


The little girl} friends: and when more than four score years} so to live, that I may at last receive the re- 
replied: ‘Starve the gospel, mother! that|of age, she performed a very acceptable and | 
you cannot do; for it is the -power of God| extensive visit, in the love of the gospel, to) 


ward of ‘ well done,’ and an entrance ‘ into 
the joy of my Lord.’ 

“ Signed in and on behalf of Nine Partners 
monthly meeting, the 18th of 4th mo. 1811, by 





Parurr Hore, 
Purse Howes, 


Clerks.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
GREEN STREET MEETING, 


“* Many mouths shall be opened.” J.Comty. 
“ They shall be tormented with the truth.” A. Lower. 


On first day morning,30th of last month, seve- 
ral adherents of the separatists, whose mouths 
have been opened according to this predic- 
tion, presented themselves at the Green Street 
gates, and were refused admittance by the 
committee on guard. They proceeded to hold 
a meeting as near the house as they could, 
and a company of from 200 to 300 persons 
surrounded them in the street and on the pave- 
ment. Chairs were provided to elevate the 
speakers, and several addressed the multitude 
on various topics, declaiming against the ar- 
bitrary measures of the late advocates of 
“ toleration,” and their attempts to arrest what 
the persecuted band call “a free gospel mi- 
nistry.” One of them was employed in the 
middle of the assembly, discoursing on the 
various cruelties which had been practised in 
different periods of the world upon conscien- 
tious persons. These observations appeared 
to be elicited by their situation, denied the 
‘use of the meeting house which had been 
‘characterised as the retreat of the oppressed. 
|Another depicted to one of the guards the 
“ tormented” state of those who were concern- 
‘ed in resisting their preaching, and a cry of 
‘fire being made, which some remarked was a 











to all mankind, and I believe this love will i false alarm, she observed, that the fire of 
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which she spoke, was no false alarm, but was|disorganising scheme. We would call the 
kindled like a flame in their breasts. 
crowd increased in the afternoon to many|Stevenson, J. Warner, J. Newport, E. Shot- 
hundred—the street wascompletely obstruct-| well, and other members of Green-street, back 
ed, and rudeness was offered by some of the|}to the violence and bitterness, which often 
bovs. Such was the agitation produced by| marked their declamations against Friends in 
this tumultuous scene, that the police officer) Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. How was 
of the district was called upon, but one of the | even a word, or an occurrence of trifling im- 
more liberal members of Green Street, who|port distorted, and magnified into a crime, 
adheres to the principles for which they re-| while they represented themselves as borne 


treated, and considers those people harshly|down and persecuted, and denied an equal 
used, contended that they had a right to 


participation in the right of speech, and de- 
preach in the public high-way so long as the|cision in society? Ancient and venerable 
peace was not violated, and the civil autho- men, who stood firm to the cause and testi- 
rity accordingly declined interfering. Differ-|mony of the truth, as it is in Jesus, were 
ent opinions prevail amongst the Green St.| pointed at with the finger of scorn and re- 
Hicksites respecting the expediency of the 
present course. One party contends that every ' 
conscientious person has a right to be heard,| and inquisitors, armed with the spirit of fire 
another that if kindness and a proper treat- 
ment had been extended towards those out-|and enlightened views. 
casts, some of them, instead of being driven} upbraided with coalescing with “ their sires,” 
into the streets, would have become emiment}| 
speakers in their Society. Neither of them, | 
however, have been able to avert or control | 
the present storm ; for a more determined and 
dominant party, whose forbearance has become 
completely exhausted by the plain dealing of 
those “ little ones,” and reckless of all conse- 
quences, admit of no palliation or temporiz- 
ing with them, but declare that not one of them 
shall enter their premises. ‘The gates are 
therefore rigidly guarded, and a person in the 
neighbourhood saw them, on a fifth day, trans- 
porting one of the men to the pavement. On 
his second attempt to gain entrance into the 
house, they pushed him towards the gate, 
when he fell, on which they laid hold of him, 
and again carricd him out. were true, respecting 
Thus, by evidence on every hand, the unity| those long tried, and established members of 
of this reorganised and professedly liberal}the church? Impossible! It 1s too obvious 
body is interrupted ; adivision exists amongst that for the purpose of shifting the power into 
its members, producing a state of things, es-| their own hands, a few ambitious individuals, 
pecially in the meetings of Green St., Cher-} restless of control, or superiority, stirred up| 
ry Street, Wilmington, &c. extremely per-| discontent in others, who are now reaping 
plexing and mortifying. Measures have been| the fruits of their foily, in pursuing the doubt- | 





as they were contemptuously styled, in the 
evil design of aggrandising themselves at the 
ruin of others. Every means which a dis- 
tempered imagination could invent, were 
called into effort, to produce indignant feel- 
ings towards those who stood for the defence 
of the gospel of Christ, because they refused 
to bow down to, and worship the image, 
scepticism and misrule, which the followers 
of E. Hicks sought to set up. Will the 
Green street separatists, who were the chief 
actors in criminating Friends, now persuade 
us they were influenced by a sincere desire to 
escape tyranny and oppression, and to secure 
to themselves the enjoyment of equal rights ; 
or, that they even believe their own sugges- 
tions and 


assertions 





pursued, which those who thought the retreat} ful fortunes of their deluded leaders. We! 
had released them from the shackles of tyren-| have often mourned over them, being con-| 
ny and ecclesiastical domination deem op-| vinced they were forsaking their own mer-| 
pressive, and calculated to destroy those bene-| cies, and sooner or later, would find them-| 
fits, to establish and perpetuate which they} selves entangled in the snares they prepared 
withdrew from Friends, but which daily ex-|for others. Disrespect to age, and to the) 
perience proves they have failed to find since| authority of discipline, a loose and sceptical 
they left the parent Society. See the epistle| feeling in relation to religious principle, 
4th mo. 1827. must produce a reckless disregard of those 

From the pretensions of the followers of|sympathies and obligations, which bind man | 
Elias Hicks, especially those who received|to man, in the great concerns of salvation ; 
his family visit in this meeting, which J.| the annihilation of those distinctions in re-| 
Cockburn says, “was the most quiet, most| ligious society, which arise from difference 
consistent, and exemplary of any meeting in| of gifts and faithfulness to duty, paves the 
the city,” p. 142, we could hardly have con-| way for persons to assume stations in the 
templated such discord, and animosity, at|}church, which do not belong to them, by 
this early period of their reorganised ex-| which anarchy and confusion are introduced. | 
istence, as that exhibited in those disgraceful|Is it any wonder, that having familiarized | 
scenes we have described. 


E | . ar ° } 
ful, because, while they pretended to be the| which level all distinctions, and sweep away 





We say disgrace-| themselves to those views and sentiments! 


exclusive champions of toleration, and the! the authority of government, and taught their’ 
genuine successors of the original Quakers,| adherents to act according to their own per- 
they have trampled their principles under) suasions, without respecting the judgment of | 
foot, and given rise to a tumult, of which we| man, that they should find it impossible to| 
know of no similar instance in the history| realize any thing thing like system or order, | 
of Friends, prior to the promulgation of their|in such an association? Green-street meet-| 


| character : 


;excesses, desperate blows of 


ing set at defiance the discipline, the usage 


The} attention of Abraham Lower, S. Noble, W.|of Society, and the authority of the quarterly 


meeting which instituted it. As far as was 
in its power, it broke loose from the society, 
and virtually destroyed its own existence, as 
a component part of it. It taught its mem- 
bers rebellion against all order, all control, 
both in discipline, and in doctrine. Can it 
then regard with surprise their refusal to 
yield to its dictates? And on what ground 
has it the effrontery to coerce them into sub- 
mission ! Gh FF 


‘yr : . 

rhere is a tone of good sense tersely ex- 
pressed in the following remarks relative to 
the present prospect of things on the other 


proach, as enemies to the true interests of|side of the Atlantic. They are copied from 
the society. They were stigmatised as popes|the National Gazette of 4th instant. 


. . . ‘ 
The more sanguine of our “ cotemporaries”’ 


and faggot, against the advocates of liberal anticipate great advantage to the cause of 
Young men were |civilization, from the insurrectionary spirit and 


movements in Europe. We entertain the same 
wishes, but are not so confident as to the 
results. Political discord and civil wars 
cripple and retard productive and refining in- 
dustry ; general wars have a like effect, and 
give ascendency to the military passions, pur- 
suits, and habits. Politics and arms supersede 
science and letters ; manufactures and com- 
merce are widely impeded or partially fostered. 

The progress of civilization depends less 
upon the promulgation of general principles 
of right and true order, than upon the enlarged 
and heightened improvement of the mind by 
means of practical diffusive education and 


‘literature, and positive science, and upon the 


increased tranquil labour of nations in the fine 
and mechanic arts. The great struggle which 
seems about to take place, as it is said between 
the doctrines and supporters of liberty and 
despetisin, must be fierce, sanguinary and long; 
its original motives, proper tendencies, princi- 


|pal agents, may undergo considerable and 


mischievous changes ; it may produce internal 
dissensions and contests ; it may be attended 


| with crimes, ravages, and vicissitudes of fortune 


on both sides, which will totally alter its pristine 
disappointment, fatigue, disgust, 
an eager desire of repose and some kind of 
security, will then predominate with the mass 


of the old parties, and absolute government be 
|invoked as the only remedy of intolerable evils. 


This very era in Europe, which is hailed as 
so auspicious for freedom and civilization, 
might be considered as but the beginning of 
scenes of wild and promiscuous conflict,—of 
confusion and desolation,—inordinate excite- 


ment, premature enterprises and popular 


tyranny and 
expedients of craft, by which a relapse into 
comparative barbarism may be occasioned. It 
is a delightful theory or vision—the deliverance 
and regeneration of mankind ; it seems to be 


| warranted by some views of their history and 
'condition for the last half century : but it ought 
not to be implicitly received, at least until the 


relative position, array and means of the anta- 
gonists in Europe be impartially examined, 
without forgetting the infirmities and vices of 
human nature, the composition of European 
society, and the various causes of discomfiture 
as well as the sources of success. Our hopes 
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for the interests of freedom and civilization 
rest mainly upon the prosperity of our Ame- 
rican institutions. If we maintain our republic 
and our union, In peace and entireness, we 
shall keep open sufficient scope for the utmost 
possible advances of human character and | 
condition, and in relation to ourselves, have 
but little to hope or fear from the destinies of 
Europe. Providence has privileged us with | 
all power and facilities ;—let it be our chief 
concern and trust to preserve and use them 
duly. 
—_— ] 

One of the magistrates of Harbour Grace, | 
had a dog of the Newfoundland half breed | 
kind, which was in the habit of carrying a 
lanthern before his master at night, as steadily | 
as the most attentive servant could do; stop-| 
ping short when he made astop, and proceed-| 
ing when he saw him disposed to follow. 


thern was fixed in his mouth, and the com-|ever be removed, neither shall amy of the} Robert M. Huston, No. 107, Mulberry street; 


mand given, “ go fetch thy master,” he would | 
immediately set off, and proceed directly to| 
the town, which lay at the distance of more 

than a mile from his place of residence. 

When there, he stopped at the door of every | 
house, which he knew his master was in 

the habit of frequenting, and laying down 

his Janthern, would grow] and beat at the door, 
making all the noise in his power, until it was 
opened. If his owner was not there, he would 

proceed farther in the same manner, until he | 
found him. If he had accompanied him only 

once to a house, this was sufficient to induce 

him to take that house in his rounds. 


AMERICAN CONVENTION. 
The 22d stated meeting of the| 
American Convention, for promoting the abo- | 
lition of slavery, &c. will be held at Washing- 
ton, D. C. on the second Monday (9th) of 
January next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. All the 
abolition, manumission, anti-slavery and free 
produce societies in the United States, are 
entitled to a representation, not exceeding! 
ten, and are invited to participate. 
R. P. Anperson, Washington, | 
Cuas. S. Corr, Philadelphia, 
Secretaries. 


biennial 
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The yearly meeting of Friends at Baltimore, | 
which commenced on second day, the 31st) 
ult. (the select meeting of ministers and el-| 
ders the seventh day preceding), concluded 
on fifth day evening, the 3d instant, after a} 
session of four days. A friend who was in| 
attendance, thus writes: “The several con-| 
cerns which came before the meeting were 
resulted in a spirit of harmony and conde- 
scension; and although the number present| 
was not large, a satisfactory and encouraging| 
evidence was afforded, that a remnant, of in- 


| 





*“ We have gratefully to believe that the| Joseph Scattergood, corner of 


wing of ancient and everlasting goodness was 
measurably spread over us, affording an en- 
couraging and animating hope, that though 


,reduced to a weak and low state, we are still 
junder the tender notice and regard of Him 


who feedeth his flock by day and watcheth 
over them by night. As an evidence of our 
being thus cared for, a little capacity was mer- 


\cifully afforded, not only to travail for the 
\welfare of Zion, and the enlargement of her 


borders, but in an especial manner, that those 
who are in the bloom of life, the morning of 
their days, might become more and more 
willing to submit to the restraining influence| 
of the love of God, and thereby know the} 
work of righteousness to be peace, and the!| 
effect thereof quietness and assurance for 
ever—that Jerusalem is indeed a quiet ha-! 


cords thereof be broken.” 


In placing on the pages of “The Friend®| 
notices of recent occurrences amongst the 
separatists, we have several objects in view. 
First, to induce serious reflection in those| 
immediately concerned in the transactions, 
by contrasting them with their former pro- 
fessions and practice. Secondly, to bring into} 
view the fruits of their principles, now they| 
are disconnected from Friends, to guard! 
others against adopting them: and also for 
the purpose of informing such of their party 
who entertain serious doubts of the propriety | 
of their secession, but have not the means of 
ascertaining the true state of their affairs, and| 
are still deceived by plausible accounts of | 
harmony and prosperity amongst them. Third- 
ly, to record them as a warning to posterity ;| 
and lastly, though not least, to subserve the} 
cause of truth, in clearing Friends and their| 
Christian principles from imputations with| 
which the separatists have endeavoured to 
criminate them, and also from being iden- 
tified with them. 

To defend those persons with whom they} 
are in controversy is no part of our design.| 
We have the same objection to their principles| 
and preaching which we had when they dis-| 
The facts} 
as stated are derived from witnesses, mostly | 


turbed the meetings of Friends. 


of their own Society, against which we are} 
uninfluenced by feelings of hostility in giving| 
publicity to them. 


and children are raised “as A crop” 
| 


Fifth and 


Spruce streets; Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 


165, Market street; George M. Haverstick, 
No. 345, Market street; John M. Whitall, 
corner of Seventh and Race streets, and No. 
21, Market street; Dr. Joseph Warrington, 
Front above Vine street; Thomas Scattergood, 
No. 276, north Front street, and at the school. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The visiting managers for this month are 
Joel Woodman, near Frankford; Thomas 
Bacon, No. 190, north Front street ; Thomas 
Evans, corner of Third and Spruce streets. 

Attending Physician.—Samuel W. Picker- 
ing, Frankford. 

Consulting Physicians.—Thomas C. James, 
No. 7, York Buildings ; Charles Lukens, N. 


If|bitation, a tabernacle that shall not be taken| W. corner of Mulberry and Seventh streets ; 
his owner was from home, as soon as the lan-|down; not one of the stakes thereof shall} Charles F. Matlack, No. 85, Mulberry street ; 


? 


Caspar Wistar, No. 184, Mulberry street. 


The annexed report of the slave trade 
between four states only in this liberty-pro- 
fessing land, furnishes sad evidence that 
amidst the blessings of Christianity and the 
overflowing bounties of heaven, of which the 
white inhabitants partake luxuriously, the 
obligations of religion and humanity towards 
the poor descendants of Africa, are almost 


{wholly disregarded in the southern United 


States. When shall the end of this evil be, 
and where are the signs of its approaching 
extermination ? 

Stave Trarric.—According to the New 
Orleans papers there were imported into that 
port during the week commencing on the 16th 
ult. from various parts of the United States, 
371 slaves, principally from Virginia, as fol- 
lows: 

By the Tribune, from Alexandria, 141 

By the Sarah, from Baltimore, 4 

By the United States, from Norfolk, 150 

By the James Ramsay, from Bal- 


timore, 2 
By the Susan, from Charleston, 14 
By the Atlas, from Charleston, 60 

Total, 371 


371 per week is 19,292 per year, 7,800 of 
which, according to the above rates, from Vir- 
ginia alone. It is a fact that 


men, women 


in Vir- 


'ginia, but can “ the crop be so productive as 


a= 
The following was sent last week, but not! 
in time for insertion then. | 


AN EVENING SCHIOOL, 


For the gratuitous instruction of coloured | 
men, will be opened at Friends’ school house | 
in Willing’s alley, between Third and Fourth} 
streets, on second day evening next, the 7th) 
of 11th month, at 7 o’clock. 


Application for admission may be made to} 
John Carter, No. 21, Perry street ; Thomas 


creasing strength and number, bound to the| Booth, No. 188, Pine street; Thomas Evans, 


law and the testimony, is still preserved. 


|N. E. corner of Third and Spruce streets ; 


to afford 7,800 for a single market?’ “All 
men are created free and equal.”—New York 
Sentinel. 


Diep—At Moorestown, N. J. on the 4th instant, 
Susan Bisrnam, wile of Joseph Bispham, in the 69th 
year of herage. A respectable member of Chester 
monthly meeting. 


At his residence in Haddonfield, N. J. on the 15th 


ult. Georce Ansorr, in the 67th year of his age. A 
member of the Society of Friends. 
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